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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
ELIZABETH STIRREDGE, 
BY F. A. BUDGE, 
(Concluded from page 276.) 

About this time Elizabeth Stirredge felt 
it right to pay a religious visit to the Friends 
in Wiltshire, where John Story, to whom al- 
lusion has been made, was causing much 
trouble, especially by his efforts to persuade 
others to save themselves by the use of what 
he found it convenient to call “Christian 
prudence.” The distress of Elizabeth Stir- 
redge was great and she says that she dreaded 
attending meetings for fear of what might be 
given her to express. Miles Halhead, whose 
words had twice before sunk deeply into her 
heart, came to see her. 

“He was [she writes] wonderfully endowed with 
the power of the Lord, and with great discerniag ; 
he said, ‘Mv love runs uaoto thee, and that for the 
work’s sake that is in thee; for God will require 
hard things of thee; thon little thinkest what is at 
work in thy heart. The Lord God of my life keep 
thee faithfal ; my prayers shall be for thee a3 often 
as Ihave thee in remembrance. Thou art as my 
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own life, and sealed in my bosom; I cannot forget 
thee, so, dear child, fare thee well. The Lord my 
God hath sent me forth once more, and when I re- 
turn home He will cut the thread of my life in two ?” 
And so it was. But, oh! the goodness of the Lord 
with that salutation overflowed my whole heart and 
melted me into tenderness.” 

A little later she went to Bristol, where 
John Story was much disturbing the meet- 
ings by his very long and lifeless sermons. 
Her suffe:ings became deeper and deeper. 

“Many a time [she writes] have I lain down in 
my sorrow and watered my pillow with my tears. 
* * * Tgaid, ‘Ob Lord! if Thou wilt open my 
heart to declare of Thy goodness, and what Thou 
hast done for Thy people, and to tell of Thy noble 
acts, and Thy manifold mercies, how ready should I 
be to do it; but these are bard things, who can 
bear them?’ * * * I knew what the Lord re- 
quired of me as well as I knew my right hand from 
my left, and would not obey Him. I thought that if 
any one had borne a testimony before me, I could 
the better have borne it ; but to be one of the first 
—I thought I could not do it. But whet mercy did 
not do, judgment did; for the Lord was pleased to 
lay His hand heavily upon me, and with His correct- 
ing rod chastised me. AndI did feel more of the 
displeasure of the Lord for my backwardness to Hié 
requirings, than ever I did for my former transgres- 
sion.” 

It was needful that the Lord should choose 
his own messenger, and also that the lesson 
of trustful submission should be learnt at 
any cost; that there should be a willingness 
to say 

“My soul the untried seas would dare, 
Or sands of every waymark bare, 

Should bat Thy voice distinctly say,— 
‘Go forward, soul, there lies thy way. ’” 

But the Master whom Elizabeth Stirredge 
served is one who delighteth in mercy— 
who maketh sore that He may bind up, and 
woundeth that He may make whole. In her 
intense longing to be restored to His favor, 
she now asked Him to exact from her what- 
ever He pleased, even if it should cause her 
to be hated of all men, It was on a First- 
day morning that strength was given her to 
deliver an exceedingly solemn warning to | 
those who, whilst still having the form or 
godliness, denied its power. Then a minister 
arose, beginning a sermon, remarkable for 
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the heavenly power which accompanied it,|has chosen the weak things to confonnd the 


with these words: “ A living testimony is the 


| mighty, and it was with a “ spirit greatly en- 


God of heaven and earth raising up among |larged by the power of the Lord, and drawn 
the poor and contemptible ones, that shall) forth in love towards the people,” that Eliza- 


stand over your heads for evermore.” It 
would seem that the Holy Head of the 
Church saw fit on that occasion, in an un- 
usual degree, “to take to Him His great 
power and to reign” manifestly over the as- 
sembly. “Oh! glory be to His everlasting 
name for evermore [writes Elizabeth Stir- 
redge] for his blessed appearance to us that 
day, who returned me a hundred-fold into 
my bosom after all my unworthy consulting 
against the motions of the Spirit of so merci- 
ful and compassionate a Father, who, after 
He had corrected me, received me into favor 
again. Oh! the peace and comfort and con- 
solation that I received from the Lord, was 
more to me than all the world and the friend- 
ship of it.” It was her belief that it was in 
order to train her for His own service that 
her Lord had “ tried her as silver is tried.” 

“ There is no hearing of His gracious voice [she 
writes] but by humbling under His mighty power, 
and ‘subjecting the mind unto His will ; then doth 
He make known His mind and will, and then blessed 
are they that hear His word and obey it. Oh! 
blessed be His eternal name for ever and for ever- 
more, for all His mercies, and favors, and blessings, 
and good gifts, and tokens of His gracious love that 
He hath bestowed upon me ever since | have had a 
remembrance.” 

It is interesting to notice the frequency of 
passages of thanksgiving and praise in her 
journal. Doubtless she felt that it was well 
worth while to endure the grievous chasten- 
ing which could afterward yield the peacea- 
ble fruits of righteousness; and in the very 
midst of ber sorrows there were seasons when 
to her hungry soul even bitter things were 
sweet, for she remarks: “I can truly say 
that my heart and soul delighted in judg- 
ment, though one woe was poured out ufter 
another.” 

In 1683 Elizabeth Stirredge found a cruel 
persecutor in Robert Cross, the clergyman of 
the parish of Chew Magna, Somerset, where 
her family had for some time resided. He 
was particularly enraged against her because, 
when visiting a neighbor who was ill, she had 
felt that a message from on high had been 
given her “ to declare a day of mortality” to 
some who were in the room, which, she adds, 
accordingly fell out in two or three weeks’ 
time. His anger increased when he found 
that she had spoken at the funeral of a yonng 
Friend when many of his congregation had 
been present. The following week another 
burial took place, and some officers were sent 
with a warrant to arrest any one who should 
venture to preach to the very large company 
assembled. But no human authority could 
kinder the accomplishment of His will who 


beth Stirredge addressed them ; many faces 

were wet with tears, and not a few promised 
to amend their lives. By her side meanwhile 
was the officer with his warrant, which he un- 
folded with such trembling hands as to en- 
danger tearing it; as he opened it he ex- 
claimed, “Oh! that I had been twenty miles 

from my habitation, that I had not had a 
hand in this work this day.” When she was 
brought before the justices, one of them said: 
“You are an old prophetess; I know you of 
old.” He had been present when, ten years 
earlier, she had been led to give an awful 
warning in their midst. To his violent threats 
she answered that she was not so much afraid 
of a prison as be imagined, though, if by 
sending her there he shortened her days, it 
would bring innocent blood upon his head, 
When he asked if she would keep the king’s 
laws for the time to come, she said: “I do 
not know whether ever the Lord may open 
my mouth again, but if He do, I shall not 
keep silent.” To the question whether a con- 
venticle had not been held at the house of 
the deceased Friend, she made no reply until 
the justice said. ‘“ Why do you not answer? 
I knew she would be dumb.” Then she told 
him that she was no inférmer, as Judas was 
when he betrayed his Master. The indignant 
justice, addressing the officer who had arrest- 
ed her, said: “ You silly fellow, you have let 
all the men go and have brought a trouble- 
some woman here; you should have brought 
two or three rich men.to have paid for all the 
conventicle.” This officer, when asked what 
Elizabeth Stirredge had said at the burial- 
ground, repeated some of her words, confess- 
ing that they had made his heart tremble, 
and that he had had no power to touch her 
until she had said all that she had in her 
heart to say. On hearing this, another jus- 
tice said : “ Pray, neighbor Stirredge, go home 
about your business.” She remarks that the 
honest confession of the poor man who had 
arrested her did her more good than her re- 
lease. The clergyman, finding that few of 
his friends were willing to unite in his plans, 
sent to Bristol ‘for John Hellier, who was 
celebrated a3 a persecutor. 

On a First-day morning, he and some others 
rushed into the quiet meeting at Chew Mag- 
na; they arrested those present in the king’s 
name, set a guard over them, and went to 
dine at the clergyman’s house. During their 
two hours’ absence, Elizabeth Stirredge says, 
“We had our solemn meeting peaceably, 
wherein we enjoyed the presence of the Lord 
to our souls’ comfort, who never failed His 
children in a needful hour, but always gave 
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them strength suitable to the day—everlast-| flictions, and made the prison like a palace 
ing honor be given to His holy name.” Hel-| unto us.” How long this imprisonment lasted 


lier and his companions returned from their 
feasting with faggots of wood, hatchet and 
axe, declaring that they were going to blow 
up the house and burn the Quakers; they 
especially threatened the children, though the 
treatment of others present was violent and 
brutal, and a mittimus was made committing 
them to Iichester Gaol. When the clergy- 
man was told that his work had been well 
done, he said that it would add years to his 
life. But very soon some of James Stirredge’s 
neighbors entered his shop, exclaiming, “Now 
you may abide at home, for M#. Cross is 
fallen down dead in the churchyard.” Al- 
though apparently dead, he slightly rallied 
for a few days, but reason did not return. 
However, there were others who were ready 
to carry out his schemes, and several Friends 
were confined in the common gaol with three 
felons who were under sentence of death. 
Some fellow-sufferers in the next room, gave 
them, through the grating, two blankets, some 
chaff pillows, and alittle straw. The weather 
wamintensely cold, they had not even a stone 
to @$ on, and the ground was damp. Here it 
was that most of the captives “ took their rest 
very sweetly.” The black walls around them 
could not shut out Him in whose presence is 
fulness of joy, and they could say, as Richard 
Baxter did— 
“‘ Heaven is my roof, earth is my floor; 
Thy love can keep me dry and warm ; 
Christ and Thy bounty are my store ; 
Thy angels guard me from all harm. 
“No walls or bars can keep Thee out; 
None can confine a holy soul; 
The streets of heaven it walks about, 
None can its liberty contrel.” 


As Elizabeth Stirredge lay down in the 
prison she earnestly prayed that He, for 
whose sake they were suflering, would comfort 
them by the consciousness of His own pres- 
ence. So abundantly did her Lord satisfy 


her soul with His goodness, that it was only | riot.” 


the sight of her sleeping companions that 
prevented her from praising Him aloud. Sev- 
eral people gathered around the prison door 
when morning came to learn how many of 
the inmates were dead, and when they found 
that all were alive and well, they exclaimed, 
“ Surely they are the people of God if there 
areany!” As it wasa First-day, a meeting 
was held in the prison. “The good presence 
of the Lord,” writes E. Stirredge, “ was with 
us, and filled our hearts with joy and glad- 
ness, insomuch that I was constrained to tes- 
tify in the hearing of many people, that we 
were so far from repenting our coming there, 
that we had great cause to give glory, honor 
and praise to the Lord, for His powerful 
presence was with us, and sanctified our af- 


we are not told. To Elizabeth Stirredge it 
appeared that even through these sufferings 
the Lord was honoring His steadfast servants 
by weaning them more and more from the 
world. 

‘‘Amongst all the blessed seasons of His love 
[she says] this was the greatest of mercies unto me, for 
the God of heaven and earth was with us at our 
dowalying aud uprising. * * * It seemed to 
meas if I had no habitation but the prison: then 
was the time for the Lord to reveal His secrets unto 
His childreu that he had tried and proved; * * * 
for I cannot believe that be that is not true to a 
little will ever be made ruler over much. * * * A 
great concern came upon me for many careless ones 
that bad deprived themselves of that blessed bene- 
fit that our souls enjoyed with the Lord.” 


Most fervent were her prayers for such as 
these, as well as for the deliverance of her 
persecuted people; aud, whilst still with her 
husband in [lchester Gaol, an assurance was 
afforded her that God would speedily pro- 
claim liberty to the captives, who should de- 
clare His wondrous works that many might 
“hear and fear, and return unto Him.” 
Night and day did she rejoice in her inner- 
most soul at these glad tidings; and, whilst 
wondering at the condescending goodness of 
God, she besought Him to preserve her in 
His fear forever. 

When the Friends were tried at the ses- 
sions of Browton, she fully believed that the 
time for their release was at hand, although 
a second jury had been called, who the 
persecutors hoped would suit their purpose. 
When they returned to the court, the fore- 
mau was so much agitated that he conld 


jsearcely give the verdict, “Guilty of not 


going to church, but not guilty of a riot.” 
“ Of not going to church,” repeated the Bish- 
op; “that is not the matter in band. Guilty 
of a riot, you mean.” But the other mem- 
bers of the jury said, “ No, my lord; guilty 
of not going to church, but not guilty of a 
Whilst the justices were dining, Eliz- 
abeth Stirredge says a great concern fell 
upon her to follow them. When the meal 
| was over she addressed them, vindicating the 
innocency of the downtrodden Quakers, and 
adding: “ There is not a man here, nor any 
that draws breath in the open air, that shall 
escape tbe tribunal seat of God’s divine jus- 
tice,” &e. 

When, on the following morniug, the pris- 
oners were called into the court, they found 
that the Bishop had absented himeelf, and 
the behavior of the Judge was altogether 
changed. More than eighty persons were 
that day set free. “Men would ruin you, 


but God will not suffer them so to do,” were 
the words of the Crier, who took an affection- 
ate lesve of the Friends whilst begging their 
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forgiveness for the part he had had to act in 
the court. 

Elizrbeth Stirredge spent the last fourteen 
years of her life at Hempstead, in Hertford. 











and were highly valued. When earnestly 



































er children she writes: “Oh! what shall [ 

















especially the inward work of regeneration ! 
Oh! my tongue is not able to demonstrate 
the tenth part of it that He hath been pleased 
to bring me through!” She died in 1706, 
at the age of seventy-two. 

Whilst pondering such lives as hers, shall 



































same unwearied enemy to withstand, though 














overcometh the world is faith—that faith 
which can alone be exercised by the obedient 




















aim of each to give his whole heart to the 
Lord who died for him. The righteous in all 
ages could do no more than this, and why 
should any be content without steadfastly 
striving to do as much? 
From The British Friend. 
CONFERENCE ON CHRISTIAN WORK. 

In terms of the circular issued some time 
since by the Meeting for Sufferings, this Con- 
ference commenced its sittings at 10 o’clock 
en Fourth-day morning, the 13th of 11th 
Month, in the women’s meeting-house, Dev- 
onshire House, London. 

After a period of silence, solemn supplica- 
tion was offered by Isaac Sharp, which was 
soon followed by Thomas Pease reading the 
first nine verses of the opening chapter of 1 
Cor., and passing on to the 26th verse, finished 
the chapter without making any comment. 

a 





































































































A few preliminary and judicious remarks 

were offered by John Hodgkin on the im- 

proper application of the phrase “ Christian 

‘ work,” which he said had no special or exelu- 

sive reference to school teaching, &c., &c., all 

meetings for worship and discipline, as well 

as numerous other objects in which Friends 

are engaged, being equally entitled to be 

looked upon as Christian work, or work for 
Christ. 

The question presented three sides—admit- 
ting of being dealt with by recognition, quali- 
fied by non-interference; by counsel and 
guidance, yet without Society responsibility ; 
















































































As her strength lessened, her labors of love 
were pretty nearly limited to that county, 


exhorting all to faithful dedication, she de- 
lighted to dwell on the wonders which 
“the great God of heaven and earth, that 
brought up the children of Israel out of 
Egypt’s bondage,” had wrought amongst her 
eople as they put their trustin Him. To 


say in the behalf of all the Lord’s wondrous 
works that mine eyes have seen; but more 


we not do well to remember that we have the 


now he may wield his weapons in a different 
way; and that still the only victory that 


follower of Christ? Therefore may it be the 
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or by refusal to recognize. The advocates of 
this last course were very few, while those in 
favor of the other two were numerous and 
earnest. It appeared the prevailing feeling 
among the workers that interference was un- 
desirable, as likely to cripple their efforts, at 
the came time that recognition by, or incorpo- 
ration with, our meetings for discipline, ought 
not to be withheld. The work in question 
being considered an evidence of + piritual life 
and a primary duty of the church, could not 
be ignored without injury to itself and en- 
dangering the withdrawal of a Jiving, health- 
ful clement in its constituency. 1t was more- 
ove: contended by such as took this view that 
they were treading in the footsteps of George 
Fox and his contemporaries, whose policy was 
of the same aggressive character, and uni- 
versal in its scope. 

On the other hand, the greatly predominant 
sentiment was in favor of a modified recogni- 
tion. While there was a just appreciation in 
the abstract of every effort tending to promote 
the elevation of the neglected destitute classes 
of society, and the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, this was strongly accompanied with 
the conviction of there being a right wagefor 
every right work. Consequently there could 
not be a sanction given by Friends, in a So- 
ciety capacity, to efforts carried on at the 
sacrifice of their distinguishing Christian 
principles, which would be doing evil that 
good might come, and which neither George 

ox nor his contemporaries did. Hence a 
modified or qualified recognition, signifying 
encouragement, accompanied with counsel 
and guidance, but without responsibility, re- 
commended itself to general favor in the Con- 
ference. 

Accordingly at a fourth sitting, extending 
in all with the previous to about ten hours, a 
minute was agreed on, in which it is to be re- 
ported to the Yearly Meeting that this Con- 
ferenve had been held, as also largely attended, 
and having deliberately considered the ques- 
tion submitted to it, concluded to recommend 
to the Yearly Meeting the making of arrange- 
ments for holding, during its course, the an- 
nual meetings of the Tract, the Foreign Mis- 
sion, and the Temperance Association, as well 
as one on the philanthropic or Home Mission 
work carried on by our members ; said meet- 
ings, together with that of the First-day 
School Association held at Ackworth, being 
expected to report to the Yearly Meeting that 
they have been held; and they are to be left 
at liberty to give a brief notice of their pro- 
ceedings—the reception of such reports mere- 
ly—not the oe themsel ves—to be entered 
in the Yearly Meeting records. 


The minute of the Conference further re- 
commended that the Yearly Meeting should 
suggest to the consideration of Quarterly 


an ah ee th & 
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more of that business might be transacted out 


Meetings whether they could not with ad- 
vantage follow a course of action* similar to 
that which had been adopted in Durham and 
Yorkshire. 

It may be added that in an early period of 
the discussion there was read a letter from 
William Bennett, and another from Samuel 
Fox, conveying the sentiments which they 
would have expressed, had their health per- 
mitted them to be present. . . 


Copy of a Letter from Samuel Fox to a Friend. 

“ My dear Friend,—[After alluding to the 
causes which prevented his attending the Con- 
ference, he proceeds :]|—The subject to be con- 
sidered is one of no small importance, and in 
its various bearings will call for very serious 
consideration. 

“If any mode could be devised by which 
the various efforts that are now being made by 
our members for the benefit of their fellow- 
creatures, and for the extension of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom on earth, could be more 
fully engrafted into our church organization 
without injuriously affecting the one or the 
other, such a consummation would doubtless 
be most desirable. 

“There is at present great diversity both in 
the character of the work itself, and in the 
mode of carrying it on. 

“To attempt to introduce one uniform sys- 
tem of operation would inevitably prove a 
failure. And yet, if these various efforts are 
to be incorporated into our church organiza- 
tion, they must, I submit, be divested of any 
incidental accompaniment, where such exist, 
as are manifestly at variance with any of our 
well understood doctrines and practices, And 
in the practical carrying out of this, is there 
not reason for us to fear that, in many of our 
meetings, both larger and smaller, it might 
give rise to serious diversity of sentiment ? 
indeed, there would be no little danger of its 
interrupting their harmony, to say nothing of 
the consequent hindrance to the work itself. 
A large portion of the religious and phbilan- 
thropic objects in which our members are en- 
gaged are carried on in conjunction with oth- 
er Christians. Is it proposed that work of 
this description should also come under the 
notice of our meetings? 

“So far as my observation has gone, with 
the exception of a very few small meetings, 

our Monthly and Quarterly Meetings have 
already as much business to get through as 
can be accomplished within a reasonable time 
and without unprofitable haste. So that un- 
less some arrangements were made by which 


* The action here referred to consisted of the ap- 
pointments of committees to visit all their meetings, 
schools, or mission meetings, reporting thereon to 
the Monthly or Quarterly Meetings, some information 
respecting these having been communicated to the 
Conference. 
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of meeting, there would seem to be no open- 
ing for the introduction of a new class of 
subjects, however desirable it might be. 

“ Taking all these and other circumstances 
into account, I cannot but think that in a 
question of so much importance, one likely to 
affect the future well-being of our little 
church, it would be wise to proceed with 
much caution and deliberation. And in 
accordance with this view, I am inclined to 
recommend as a safe step the framing of a 
Query that shall not only bring the whole 
subject from time to time under the weighty 
consideration of meetings, but may also have 
the effect of leading our members individually 
to consider whether they are faithfully occu- 
pying the gifts intrusted to them. Generally 
speaking, if consider the Unanswered Queries 
to be more efficient than those that are an- 
swered ; and yet in the present case I think 
there might be an advantage in such a query 
—at least in the first instance—being amongst 
those that are answered by the subordinate to 
the superior meetings —I remain, with love, 
thy affectionate friend, “Samurn Fox.” 

“ Suggested Query.— Whilst not neglecting 
the claims of that section of the church of 
Christ with which you are by membership 
more especially connected, are you—both 
older and younger—concerned faithfully to 
,océupy the gifts intrusted to you in the service 
of Him who bestowed them? whether in the 
instruction of the young and the ignorant— 
in the conversion of sinners—in efforts to re- 
strain the manifold evils that abound in the 
world, or in the upholding and promulgating 
in its own purity and simplicity the glorious 
gospel of Christ?” 

The letter of Samuel Fox took especial 
hold of the Conference—so much so, that it 
it would have been agreeable to many 
that his suggested Query could have been 
included in what was recommended to the 
Yearly Meeting for adoption. It was, how- 
ever ultimately considered better to leave it, 
and when the Yearly Meeting comes togeth- 
er, the Query may appropriately be then 
originated if it appears desirable. 

In addition to the above business, there 
were read the usual certificates on behalf of a 
Friend from America—Mary H. Rogers, on 
religious service in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Continent. She was accompanied by 
her husband, Jonathan Rogers, for whom a 
certificate of membership was also read. 

After the minute had been adopted, a few 
sentences from our friend James Boone 
seemed so appropriate a conclusion to the 
proceedings that we have great pleasure in 
here reviving them. He wished to express 
the desire which he felt that our thoughts— 
now, he presumed, our parting thoughts and 
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words—might be turned in the directiou they 
had occasionally taken during these delibera- 
tions, treat whether older or younger, called 
to labor in this part of the vineyard or the 
other, that ONE was our: Master, and ONE 
our work, and ONE also was our want. We 
wanted more faith; greater faith in the Mas- 
ter who had called us to work for him, and 
more faith, he would add, in one another as 
fellow-workers. For he was persuaded the 
more his elder friends (or for convenience 
sake he would adopt a classification already 
made), the more the watchers were acquaint- 
ed with the characters and labors of the 
younger, and especially as they followed them 
in their work, and the more these, too, knew 
of the restraints and motives of their elder 
friends, the more would they love and value 
each other. And so far from any one mem- 
ber saying to or even thinking of another, 
“‘T have no need of thee,” we should recog- 


nize the function, and welcome the service of 


every part; for “they which seem to be more 
feeble are necessary,” and we should feel how 
needed each was to the perfectness of the 
whole. And now they were about to return 
to their homes strengthened and encouraged, 
with hearts warmed by the sentiments ex- 
pressed, and the love which had prevailed, 
may it be their concern individually to “grow 
up into Him in all things, which is the head, 
even Christ. From whom the whole body 
fitly joined together, and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the 
effectual working in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body to the edi- 
tying of itself in love.” 


From The British Friend. 


Joel and Hannah Bean, from West Branch, 
Iowa, arrived in Liverpool on Third-day the 
19th ult. on a religious visit to this country. 
On landing they were met by Isaac Robson, 
of Huddersfield, at whose house they re- 
mained over First-day the 24th, attending 
Huddersfield meeting on that day as well as 
on the previous Fourth-day. From Hudders- 
field they were to proceed to Ackworth, Pon- 
tefract, Wooldale, Highflatts, and to be at 
Leeds on First-day the 1st inst. 

THE LIFE OF FAITH. 

When the Divine Will reveals itself to the 
soul, making it feel the secret touch of grace 
and the gift of itself, that soul in every con- 
flict becomes sensible of « powerful assistance, 
and experiences the truth of these words of 
the Apostle—‘ As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 

Nor does it any longer judge of the things 
by the outside; but the light of faith reveals 
to it the priceless treasure which the Will 
of God contains. 
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He who recognizes his King under the 


coarse garb of a common peasant, will re- 
ceive him very differently from another, who, 
thinking that he sees only a person of the 
lowest class, treats him accordingly. 

In the same way, the soul which sees the 
Will of God in the smallest things, and in 
the things the most trving and overwhelming, 
receives them all with joy and reverence. 
And so that which others fear and shrink 
from, the faithful soul opens all its Coors, so 
to speak, to receive with honor. 

The outward form may be insignificant, 
and the senses may despice it. But under 
this lowly appearance, the soul equally wor- 
ships the Majesty of God. And the more 
that Majesty lowers itself to come to the soul 
in secret, and in little things, the more deep- 
ly penetrated is it with love and adoration. 

To find God equally in the trifling and or- 
dinary events of life, as in the greatest and 
most unusual, is to have, not a common faith, 
but great and extraordinary faith—the faith 
which removes mountains. 

The life of Faith may be compared to a 
kind of perpetual communion through which 
God gives Himself to us under the outward 
forms of the actions of every day. 

Unspeakably great are the benefits of this 
life of faith. It leads surely and directly to 
God. The soul builds not on sand, but 
on firm ground—on the Rock which is Jesus 
Christ. 

It isa way open, without respect of persons, 
to all willing souls. It belongs to all situa- 
tions, and all dispositions of men. And it is 
sheltered from all those illusions to which self- 
love, or the caprices of imagination give 
birth, 

It is a short and expeditious way to per- 
fection. It can supply all other means 
of grace when (asso often happens) they are 
wanting. 

The Patriarchs and the Holy Family at- 
tained perfection by the simple and constant 
practice of this life of faith. 

It is the way of peace and consolation, in 
which everything becomes an occasion of of- 
fering ourselves afresh to God, in which 
every cross is lightened, and every suffering 
sweetened. 
Lastly ; it isa way more pleasing to God 
than any other. It is founded on faith and 
humility. In following it, we acknowledge 
that holiness comes from God alone—that it 
is for Him to lead us, and for us to follow 
Him. 

I may not be called to shed my blood for 


the faith. But I am called to make my 
Faith diffuse itself over all my actions. 


Let nothing trouble thee. 
Let nothing terrify thee. 
All passes away. 
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God never changes. 

Patience obtains everything. 
Who possesses God lacks nothing. 
God alone sutfices.—From a tract. 


—~0or- 
From “ The Leisure Hour.” 


DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 
At the International Prison Congress held 


unanimous feeling that more of voluntary 
Christian visitation is greatly needed in pris- 
ons generally. ‘The United States prisons are, 
at present, far in advance of other nations in 
this important respect. The congress was re- 
minded that many or most of the improve- 
ments in English prison discipline, in modern 


times, have arisen through the exertions of 


voluntary and non-official visitors, such as 
John Howard, Sir Fowell Buxton, Elizabeth 
Fry, Sarah Martin, Miss Dix, Thomas 
Wright, and others. The advocaies of the 
separation of prisoners also urged that in 
proportion as criminals are separated from 
the companionship of their evil associates (a 
fundamental principle of their reformatioz), 
it becomes the more essential that they should 
be brought into contact with helpful Christian 
society. Indeed, the latter is the indispen- 
sable completmeut and adjunet of the separ- 
ate system. This view was prominently 
urged by the Dutch, German, and Pennsyl- 
vanian supporters of the cellular system. In 
the case of discharged prisoners it has long 
been felt that, to save criminals from the in- 
fluence of their former associates, by holding 
out to them a helping hand on their regain- 
ing their liberty, is an important point in any 
refurmatory system. A kindly relationship 
established while the prisoner is yet under 
constraint would prepare the way for more 
effectual assistance than is now possible after 
his release. On this subject an interesting 
paper was read by Pasteur Robin, who, as 
honorary secretary of the Paris Protestant 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, gave some 
account of what has already been attempted 
in that city by a system of “patronage.” The 
term adopted may be open to objection, 
but the principle is one of true Christian fra- 
ternity. The following facts explain the 
mode of operation :— 

That the system of patronage may be wise- 
ly organized, and that it can be effectively 
carried out, are facts demonstrated in France 
by the operation of the “‘Socié:é de Patron- 
age des Jeunes Détenus de la Seine.” In my 
own case, the experience of fifteen years as 
chaplain of a convict prison, and an experi- 
ence more recent, although as yet of short 
duration, as secretary of the Paris Protestant 
Discharged Prison@rs’ Aid Society, have con- 
vinced me of the possibility of carrying out 
the patronage of liberated adults, and it is 


| possible. 


this autumn in London there was an almost will not abandon the paths of crime are ut- 


| work, 
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from this conviction that I have felt con- 
strathed to attend this congress. 

The patronage of adult prisoners is possible 
if it be wisely organized. The great essential 
of patronage is the selection between hard- 
ened criminals and those who are really pen- 
itent. Without this selection success is im- 
All attempts to patronize those who | 


terly in vain. To occupy oneself with such 


persons is to waste time and trouble and to 
expose oneself to grievous disappointment. 
It is in the prison itself that preparation 
must be made for patronage by means of visi- 
tation. 


The selection of prisoners is the fun- 
damental principle of patronage. Frequent 
visits form the starting point of tutelary ac- 
tion on behalf of the discharged. It is by 
visitation that preparation is made for the 
A certain number of members of the 
committee are visiting members. They have 
received under this designation a permanent 
official authorization to visit throughout the 
prisons and to have frequent direct commu- 
nication with the prisoners. They endeavor 
in these visits to gain the confidence of the 
prisoners, in order to ascertain their dispo- 
sitions and to awaken in them good resolu- 
tions for the future. 

The great means employed is the influence 
of religion. The committee are convinced 
that patronage must be ineffective in the 
case of those prisoners who have not the de- 
sire toamend. They are not less persuaded 
that religion alone can reawaken these good 
dispositions, and supply to the prisoners a 
sufficient self-restraint to stand firm against 
temptation on their discharge. It is, then, 
with the gospel in their hands that the visit- 
ing members enter the prisons. It is in the 
name of the Saviour of mankind that they 
speak to the prisouers of repentance and of 
pardon, and exhort them to return to a moral 
course, while they offer prayer with them to 
the God of the gospel for their amendment. 

To these Christian exhortations are added 
the moralizing influence of supplying them 
with good books to read. The New Testa- 
ment is supplied to all the prisoners, and the 
entire Bible to those who request it. Relig- 
ious tracts and books are also distributed on 
each visit. 

The majority of these visiting members of 
committee are laymen—bankers, barristers, 
engineers, and merchants—to whom, on ac- 
count of their position, their character, their 
proved honor, special facilities are granted by 
the government in their dealings with the 
prisoners. 

There is in the New Testament an expres- 
sion which has often arisen to our thought 
when meditating on the question now before 
us: “I was in prison, and ye came unto 
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me,” Jesus said; thus personifying in him- 


self all the unhappy and distressed. Does 


not this touching expression of Jesus, by 
which he teaches us that he considers the vis- 
its made to the prisoners as made to Himself, 
stamp untold importance upon these visits? 


The patronage which commences in visits 
to the prison made in the name of Him who 
is thus personified in each prisoner, is not 
only, as we have said, the crowning feature 


of the reformatory system, it forms its main 
instrumentality throughout; for it contrib- 
utes to reuder the punishment moralizing. In 


laboring thus for their welfare, it tends to 


awaken good resolutions in their spirit. * * 


At the time of leaving the prison, the 


détenu receives under envelope a card from 


the visiting member who has taken his case 


in hand. This card contains the christian 
and surname of the détenu, and the grounds 
of his conviction. The card is then to be 
presented at the office of the agency by the 
discharged prisoner. 


the patronage, for which preparation had 


thus been made in the prison, commences out- 
* * * * 


side it. . ’. 

If, during his novitiate, as we might term 
it, the discharged prisoner has made persever- 
ing efforts to gain employment, or if he has 
accepted a place procured for him by the 
committee, his name is inscribed on the soci- 
ety’s register as under patronage. 

The committee deliberates on the special 
cases, and votes, if there is need, the expenses 
incurred by patronage. These expenses do 
not in any case consist in money given to the 
discharged prisoner. The society has a strict 
rule not to give money. Its relief is given 
in kind, and consists in tickets for provisions, 


in lodging, in clothing, or in the purchase of 


tools or railway tickets. Every discharged 
prisoner inscribed on the register of those 
under patronage, is required to give his ad- 
dress at the agency ; and if he changes his 
residence, to make that change known. 
The Paris society was founded in June, 
1869. The work was commenced by visita- 
tion of the prisons in accordance with the 
foregoing: rules. Several months were em- 
loyed in making preparation for patronage, 
th within and without the prisons. From 
January Ist to June 30th, 1870, forty-five 
détenus sought patronage. Most of these re- 
ceived relief. Some of them obtained em- 
ployment by the intervention of the society ; 
the majority found work for themselves; 
some who were foreigners were restored to 
their own country. he society was in full 
working when the war of 1870 interrupted 
its oeetont and they could not be resumed 
until November, 1871. * * . . 
M. Robin gave some interesting examples 
of the practical efficiency of the plan. 






It is at this point that 


A Happy Home.—A loving heart and a 
pleasant countenance are commodities which 
a man should never fail to take home with 
him. They will best season his food and 
soften his pillow. It were a great thing for 
a man that his wife and children could truly 
say of him, “ He never brought a frown or 
unhappiness across his threshold.” 
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CONFERENCE ON CHRISTIAN WoRK.—AI- 
though the question of the relation between 
“the workers and the watchers,” may be be- 
lieved by many of our readers to have been 
practically settled in their own Yearly Meet- 
ings, yet there is instruction in the discussion 
of the subject, of which we have extracted a 
summary account from the British Friend, 

That the life and growth of the Society are 
now involved in its mission work among 
them that are without, as well as in the joint 
and mutual edification of its own members, 
seems certain. Weare to “ do good to all, es- 
pecially to the household of faith.” 

The words of a late writer, a member of 
another denomination,* are hardly too strong: 
“ What note of failure could more plainly 
condemn any Christian church, than the fail- 
ure to draw in those very classes to whom 
the Saviour announced that His Gospel 
should be preached !” 

In England, it appears that the desire for 
this conference originated not so much with 
the workers as with the body of the Society, 
which was anxious to ascertain and perform 
its duty towards them. Almost all of those 
concerned appeared to agree that what is to 
be wished for now is the recognition by the 
body, as represented by the Yearly Meeting, 
of the purposes and general character of those 
labors included under the expression, “ cer- 
tain descriptions of Christian work,” the na- 
ture of which is well known ; that while re- 
spoasibility of the body for, or direct inter- 
ference with, details, may be inexpedient, it 
is very important that opportunity should be 
afforded for the extension of coungel and 
guidance. Thus may the ardent zeal of 
youth he tempered ‘by the experience of age ; 
and, while some are mightly qualified to 


_— 











*Curteis, Lectures on Dissent, p. 421. 
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be prophets, some evangelists, and some pas- 
tors and teachers, all may labor safely to- 
gether “ for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ.” 

There is much interest and impressiveness 
in the “ suggested Query” of Samuel Fox. 
Might it not prove really available, perhaps 
with some abridgment? Its spirit is in en- 
tire harmony with a Query remembered by 
many Friends as formerly read in some 
Yearly Meetings: “ Is there among you any 
growth in the Truth ?”’ 


In another column we print, without adopt- 
ing all the views of its author, a communica- 
tion on the subject of a General Conference 
of Friends, and a History of the Society of 
Friends during the last two or three genera- 
tions. It isto be sincerely desired that in 
all publications hereafter issued, from what- 
ever source, relating to the history of the So 
ciety, or the lives of individual members, 
party spirit may be carefully avoided, as in 
the sight of the great Judge of the living 
and the dead. 


MARRIED, 
CANADAY—NEWBERN.—At Friends’ Meeting, 
Newport, Indiana, on the 20th of Eleventh month, 
1872, Oliver H. Canaday, of Pipe Creek, to Eliza E. 
Newbern, of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 


+ 0m 


DIED. 


STEERE.—In Muscatine, lowa, on the 28th of 
Eleventh month, 1872, George Howell, son of Rob- 
ert and Abby E. W. Steere, aged 4 years and 6 
months; a member of Bloomington Monthly Meeting. 
This dear child was remarkable for his maturity of 
mind and thought. A few days before he was taken 
sick he said to his mother that he was going to die 
and go to Heaven. 

JONES.—On 15th of Eleventh month, 1872, at 
Hereford, England, Mary, wife of Joseph Jones, 
aged 71 years. 

TEBBETTS.—Near Muscatine, Iowa, on the 10th 
of Twelfth month, 1872, at the residence of her son 
Charles A. Tebbetts, after three days’ illness, Abi- 
gail R. Tebbetts, aged 74 years; a member of 
Bloomington Monthly Meeting. Her lively eommu- 
nications in meetings and her frequent prayers at 
the family altar, will long be cherished in the mem- 
ory of her friends. In her sickness, she was calm 
and peaceful, and the beaming joy that settled upon 
her countenance in the hour of death was expres- 
sive of the rest she bas entered. 

TERRELL.—On the 10th of Tenth month, 1872, 
at his residence in Mount Pleasant, Ohio, Thomas H, 
Terrell, in the 75th year of his age; a member of 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Obio. His last ill- 
ness was protracted,and often painful, but borne 
with great patience fpften testifying his trust and 
“sweet peace in Jesus” and admonishing his friends 
to prepare in health for a dying bed. The last week 
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of his life, as long as he could speak, was a con- 
tinuous psalm of praise to God. His last audible 
words were “ sweet rest’’—“ safe in Jesus.” 
HOCKETT.—On the 15th of Tenth month, 1872, 
Lydia, wife of Alva Hockett, aged 44 years; a be- 
loved and useful member of West Union Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. She was an exemplary mother 
over a large family of children, endeavoring to train 
them in the fear of the Lord. Her sympathies went 
out to the poor—she lent a willing hand to relieve 
their wants. Her friends and relatives are comfort- 
ed in believing that through the mercies of her cru- 
cified Lord, she is gathered with the redeemed. 


ESPON DENCE. 


COR 


New Vienna, Onto, Eleventh mo. 29th, 1872. 
Editors Friends’ Review—Esteemed Friends : 
I see by reference to the notices of the dif- 
ferent Yearly Meetings, that some of them 
failed to appoint committees at the request of 
Western Yearly Meeting, to meet in general 
conference; and that in consequence of their 
failure to appoint, we will not reap the bene- 
fits that might arise from such conference 
for another year at least. Now, I very much 
regret that they have decided thus, for I 
believed from the first, and still believe, that 
it was a move in the right direction. I am 
not informed as to all the reasons urged 
against such an appointment; but one which I 
understand had great weight was this, “ That 
it would be a means of centralizing the pow- 
er of the Society and consolidating all into 
one body, and destroying the liberty that 
properly belongs to each Yearly Meeting as 
a separate and independent body, by bringing 
them into a position that no one meeting 
could act without the consent of all the oth- 
ers.” This, at first sight, seems to be a very 
plausible objection, and, indeed, if it is so, 
that such would be the result, it would involve 
very serious consequences to the Society. 
Anything that tends to a centralization of 
power, and placing it under the control of 
men, ought to be strictly watched over and 
carefully and prayerfully guarded against, 
not only by the Society at large, but by each 
individual member of the Society; for, in my 
opinion, there ie already too strong a tendency 
in our Society to vest power in a few mem- 
bers. But I am not able tosee that the hold- 
ing of such a conference need necessarily re- 
sult in such consequences; and such will not 
be the result if they follow the right guide 
and aim at proper ends. If I am permitted 
to judge, there is another matter connected 
with us which is much more dangerous to our 
true liberties ; not only of the different bodies 
of which the Society is composed, but also of 
the individual members of that body. But I 
propose to treat of that matter separately. I 
will therefore confine myself at present more 
particularly to the consideration of some of 
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the advantages that would arise to the Soci- 


ety by the appointment of such committees 
and the holding of such conference. 

In the first place, there is too great a dis- 
similarity of action in our different meetings, 
especially in the administration of the affairs 
of our Discipline. This will always be the 
ease while there is such a dissimilarity in the 
Disciplines by which the different Yearly 
Meetings are governed. I am well aware 
that we are scattered over a vast extent of 
country, and that the peculiar manners and 
customs of the different localities differ very 
much, and that, consequently, there must of 
necessity be some little dissimilarity in 
minor points, to accommodate, to a certain 
extent, thse various peculiarities, but, at 
the same time, the Christian religion is the 
tame the world over, and its requirements are 
essentially the same to all in the main points. 
As in all well regulated Christian fami- 
lies, the children, although each one differs in 
many respects from all the others, yet all 
must submit to the same general regulations 
for the good ofall; soit is with any number of 
individuals, or families, who join themselves 
together in a religious, sovial, or political com- 
pact for the mutual strength, support, com- 
fort, and edification of each other, they will 
each one of necessity be compelled to abridge 
some of their little liberties for the general 
good of all. I believe that, as in polit 
ical go in religious organizations, all the sep- 
arate bodies or governments that wish to work 
for the same good cause ought to be willing 
to confer together, and, as far as is practicable 
by the light and guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
arrange their affairs so as to bring about a 
greater degree of uniformity of action in all 
general matters. Especially in the Society 
of Friends, where there are now more than 
a dozen Yearly Meetings and every member 
of each Yearly Meeting having the same gen- 
eral privileges in any one of them into which 
he moves, does it become necessary to have 
a greater degree of uniformity amongst us 
than now exists, both in regard to many of 
our practices, and also in the forms of our 
several Disciplines, which are at present dis- 
similar in many respects. 

In order to promote the best interests and 
secure the spiritual welfare of all, both meet- 
ings and individuals, I think that it is im- 
portant for uaz to have a written bistory of 
our Society. We have, it is true, Se- 
wel’s History of the trials, persecutions, 
and sufferings, and some other incidental 
matters connected with the rise and progress 
of our Society in England, &c., during a 
part of the first century of our existence asa 
Society, and very much the same in regard to 
Friends in America, by Bowden. But all 
must agree, that although their works have 
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been almost of priceless value to the Society, 
yet they are both very far from being com- 
plete, even for the time which their histories 
cover. There are a great many things in re- 
gard to the setting up of meetings, and their 
manner of conducting the affairs of the So- 
ciety, their mode of receiving members, and 
their manner of dealing with offenders, &e., 
showing the inner life and vitality of the 
church, as well as showing the weaknesses and 
failings of the same, that would be of im- 
mense value to the individual members and 
to the church at large, and not only to us, 
but also to a great many persons who are not 
members of our religious Society. It is an un- 
deniable fact that there are but very few, 
even amongst our best informed members, 
that have anything like a definite, connected 
history of our Seciety in all its details; and a 
very large majority of our members have noth- 
ing more than a meagre, indefinite tradition, 
beyond what they have gained from Sewel 
and Bowden, and the biographies of individ- 
ual members; and a very large number of 
our members have never even read those. 
Now, these things ought not to be so. Then 
where is the remedy? The answer is ready 
at hand. Furnish all our members with a 
correct, comprehensive, yet concise and defi- 
nite, history of our Society—one that would 
give not only the generalities, but sufficient 
of the details to make it both interesting and 
instructive. 

In the language of our dear friend, Wm. 
J. Allinson, (see Friends’ Review of Fifth mo. 
18th, 1872)—“ The amount of material on 
hand is very large; biographies and docu- 
ments offer a supply almost inexhaustible; 
there is much that ought to be rescued from 
oblivion ;” and I say that it ought not only 
to be rescued from oblivion, but it ought to 
be published and handed forth not only to 
our own members, who are now suffering for 
such mental food, but also te a great many 
others who would read and appreciate it and 
profit by it. I fully agree with him that, 
“For much of the work the time is too recent 
to afford a stand-point from which a compre- 
hensive synopsis can be made.” But the So- 
ciety is now suffering for a vast amount of 
work that is now in “ oblivion.” Our Soci- 
ety taught the world a lesson by their ex- 
ample of patient suffering,in regard to the 
civil and religious rights of man, and their 
Divine privilege of worshipping God accord- 
ing to the dictates of His holy Spirit, free from 
the power and interference of man, which 
ought not to be lost, and which would be 
much more highly appreciated and much 
more fully practiced if they were given to 
us now in a clear, unbigesed, reliable his- 
tory. Our testimony against war, slavery, 
oaths, intemperance, &c., if they could be 
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put upon record, and substantiated by docu-|and I believe also that the time will have 
ments that were from time to time issued by | fully arrived to begin the work whenever 
the Society in an official capacity, would be| the Society, as a Society, will take hold of it 
better understood. and appreciated not only|in prayerful earnestness, and prepare for it, 
by our own members, but by others. “ The} and I do not believe that we can afiord to wait 
habits of life, at a particular juncture, may | longer than until the Society can, in the ca- 
and do belong rather to the accidents of the| pacity of the several Yearly Meetings, take 
period and to the history of the generation,|/it up. in the meantime it becomes 
than to the spiritual guidance, the moral per-| every member of our Society to be up and 
ception, the development by which the people} doing, either informing himself, or furnish- 
of God are led to the‘ higher height’ intended | ing others with information, as to the necess- 
for them; to the advanced position, in short, ities of the case, and be prepared to act 
to be placed on record by the solemn muse of | when the time comes. 
history, ignoring the temporary seething,| Hence the necessity of a general Confer- 
| bubbling and whirl, which are but the sur-|ence of ail the Yearly Meetings, not only of 
face-agitation, not to be taken into the ac-!those on this Continent, but of all in our 
count in apocalyptic vision, or ina retrospect | Society; that they may collect, compare, ar- 
not less dignified.” At the same time,|range, and digest material for the work. I 
each succeeding generation, by taking alam very well aware that this is a work of 
calm, retrospective view of the habits of the| very great magnitude, and one that ought to 
past, may profit by the experiences of others, | be entered into with very great care, and no 
and frequently avoid the “accidents” that} one can help but agree with me that the ne- 
happened to them. I do not see any|cessity for euch work is equally great, and 
other way to reach that “higher height,”|the responsibility rests upon our Society, not 
that “advanced position,” into which the peo-| only to our individual members,but also to the 
ple of God are led, than by following the “spir-| world at large: and it must he met, or our 
itual guidance and moral perception,” which | loss will be in proportion to the necessity. 
God has given us, taking up the history|I can see no other way in which it can 
of succeeding generations as they pass,|be properly met, than by the combined action 
ignoring the “temporary seething, bubbling] of the Society, by and through a general Con- 
and whirl which are but the surface-agita-| ference of delegates, chosen with especial 
tion,” and thus retain only that which is| reference to their fitness for that purpose. 
proper to be taken into the account in| Then, in orderto meet the necessities of the 
“apocalyptic vision.” I would be very sorry | case, we need a general or National Publish- 
indeed to be compelled to believe that there|ing Company, or really two of them, one in 
are none now on the stage of action, in our| England, and the other in America, that they 
Society, who are sufficient for these things.|might act in concert in publishing all Soci- 
True, “the history of the church’s progres-| ety documents. 
sion cannot well be kept wholly distinct from} If each Yearly Meeting, when they next 
the secular record of persons who are not| meet, could see it right to set apart a suffi- 
saints and who are not the church.” I/}ci‘ent number of delegates for the purpose, 
know that it would be a very difficult task to| and let them meet at a suitable time and 
wield the pen with a “ firm, unsectarian, un-| place, they could at their first meeting, organ- 
biassed hand.” I fully agree with the same|ize and appoint their officers and sub-com- 
writer in his description of such a historian | mittees, and assign each their duties, some to 
as will be needed for the task ; but I cannot] procuring and arranging matter for the work, 
as well agree with him in his closing expres-| others to getting ready the press, &c., and 
sicn—“ For the time and the man we can af-| they could soon have the whole affair in 
ford to wait, and it is better to wait.2 When-| proper working order. * . . 
ever our members can see the advantage that! [If published in successive parts] it would, 
they would gain from such information, there|to a certain extent, supply the place, and 
will be a demand created for it, and whenever | thus counteract the reading of a class of 
we all unite in asking for anything that will) pernicious periodical literature, now so pre- 
be a rea! blessing to us, the way will be made] valent in our land, and which is becoming 
plain for us to obtain it, and the right ones|too common in our Society. If after any- 
will be raised up and qualified to prepare it | thing is published it should be found out 
for us. As I said in my communication in| upon further examination, that any part 
Fifth month last, I do not apprehend that I am | of it was not strictly correct, the objection- 
individually called to the work, and I now|able part could be changed before it was 
say that I do not apprebend that any one indi-| published in book form; for although there 
vidual will be called to the work, exclusive| would bea very large number who would 
of all others. I believe that it is properly | subscribe for it at the first, and continue until 
the joint work of the Society by delegation ;'all was published, yet there would be a de- 
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mingles with the rest of the lava. How, then, 
do we iind at Herculaneum so many ancient 
silver or copper coins, not merely unde- 
stroyed, but not even changed, by those waves 
of lava which attain a concentrated heat de- 
yond all measurement? We know, too, that 
the ancients used colors with a mineral base 
in decorating their buildings ; they will stand 
dampness from the earth, but the touch of 
fire changes their nature ; the partial fires 
that have left traces in Pompeii have in some 
places altered the blue to gray, and the red 
to yellow, and Neapolitan artists in our time 
well understand the very simple method of 
producing what is called burnt-yellow, by ex- 
posing minium to the action of fire. How, 
then, do the houses uncovered at Herculane- 
um present such exquisite colors? How is it 
that the ultra-marine blue and the vermilion- 
red, covering whole walls, keep a freshness 
and smoothness that contact with a burning 
substance must necessarily have destroyed ? 
Then, too, on Vesuvius I have seen trees just 
touched by the lava-flow take fire like match- 
es, throw out a blazing jet, and fall at once, 
as if struck with lightning. Why have the 
beams and floors and sills of Herculaneum, 
instead of crumbling into ashes, slowly decayed 
in their places in the bosom of the earth, 
leaving no holes nor fractures? Why are 
they found blackened like oak-timbers that 
have been sunk in the mud for ages, like the 
piers of bridges and the piles of old docks at 
Carthage, and the wood brought down by the 
Jordan and thrown out by the Dead Sea, 
saturated in it with chloride of sodium? How 
is it that everything proves their decompo- 
sition to come only from the effects of time ? 
How has the wood kept its character and 
color in those parts pierced by spikes and 
nails, in other words, protected from damp- 
ness by irun rust? How do we find manu- 
scripts written on the soft fibres of papyrus- 
reed, when Java must infallibly have con- 
sumed them, and dispersed their ashes like 
thoze of a sheet of paper thrown on buraing 
coals? Why has this kind lava, in like manner, 
respected fruits, nuts, almonds, linen, silk, 
lamp-wicks, found in hundrede, and so many 
very combustible articles which have merely 
turned black, when they usually vanish, with- 
out the least trace, in the feeblest flame ? 

« 1 * * + oe 


To be concluded.) 
pint 


From The Christian Union. 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 


Toe disasters which have overwhelmed 
Boston and Chicago teach us that there are 
dangerous defects in our method of building, 
and of extinguishing conflagrations. It is 
clearly shown that if a conflagration has 
once gained headway, the throwing of water 


REVIEW. 
upon it is likely to be futile, if not actually 
to increase the evil. The way in which 
water puts out fire is by cooling the burning 
body below the point of combustion, and (to 
a limited extent) by excluding the air neces. 
sary to combustion. But the flame may be 
so hot and large that water is mere mockery. 
Obviously our expensive fire departments, 
intended to deal with conflagrations, ought 
to be re-inforced by arrangements for extin- 
guishing fires before they become conflagra- 
tions. 

But even for putting out fires in houses, 
shops, ete., the throwing on of water is a 
clumsy and inconvenient method. Often 
there is not enough water at hand: or if 
forethought has prevented this evil, then the 
plentiful use of it does much incidental dam. 
age. These considerations have led to the 
invention of portable fire extinguishers, in 
which carbonic acid gas is the agent employ- 
ed to destroy combustion. But this gas alone 
could not be thrown effectively upon a fire, 
since it would be swept away by the violent 
air-currents surrounding the flame. Hence 
it is employed in water ; and a few gallons 
of water, carrying a full charge of carbonic 
acid, are found to be more effective than 
many pailfuls of water alune, while, at the 
same time, the amount of incidental damage 
is proportionately reduced. - , 

The “ Babcock ”’ fire extinguisher, which 
is the best known and most highly praised of 
these machines, is also the most simple and 
durable in construction, and very effective in 
operation. Here the sulphuric acid is con- 
tained in a leaden bucket, hung upon trun- 
nions delow its centre, so that if set free, the 
bucket immediately turns upside down, It 
is kept rigidly upright, however, by a stop- 
per attached toa rod passing through the cap 
of the apparatus. This stopper also com- 
pletely prevents communication between the 
acid and the alkali. When the extinguisher 
is to be used, the stopper is pulled up by 
means of an exterior handle; the bucket in- 
stantly turns over, and empties itself into the 
liquid filling the cylinder. 

The apparatus is charged with seven gallons 
of water, two and a half pounds of bicarbo- 
nate of soda, and eight fluid-ounces of sul- 
phuriec acid. The action is as follows: The 
eight fluid-ounces of commercial sulpburic 
acid in the lead bucket contain about 10 
ounces avoirdupois of anhydrous acid. This 
unites with 8 ounces of soda, liberating 
11 ounces of carbonic acid. This amount 
of acid would occupy, if allowed to ex- 
pand under atmospheric pressure, 7.7 cubic 
feet; but being compressed in a high de 
gree, it generates a pressure of about 100 

ounds per square inch. Meanwhile, it 
will be seen that only 19 ounces of the bicar- 
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bonate of soda have been decomposed, and 
21 ounces of this substance, together with 18 
ounces of sulphate of soda, remain in the so- 
lution. When this is ejected upon the fire, half 
the carbonic acid, or about 6 ounces, is ex- 
pelled by the heat, and constitutes, with that 
already free, an atmosphere of carbonic acid 
immediately about the flame, mixed with 
steam. Meanwhile the 15 ounces of the sim- 
ple carbonate of soda remaining, and the 18 
ounces of sulphate of soda, form, after the 
flame is extinguished, a sort of crust upon 
the body which was burning, which hinders 
the return of the fire. In this way, the seven 
gallons of water in the extinguisher are as 
effective as a hundred gallons of ordinary 
water would be. 


We have received through Samuel C. 
Armstrong, principal, an appeal to the friends 
of the Hampton (Virginia) Normal and Ag- 
ricultural Institute, of which the following is 
an abstract : 


It will be remembered that this is the in- 
stitution for which George and Eunice O. 
Dixon obtained a considerable sum of money 
from our friends in England. 

The extraordinary growth of this Institu- 
tion involves increased needs in many ways, 
This fall,one hundred and thirty-one new 
students have been admitted. Over thirty 
promising young men and women were re- 
fused admission for want of room. The total 
enrollment is two hundred and thirteen. The 
school has doubled in size and in power for 
usefulness. Its relations with the school sys- 
tems of Virginia and North Carolina give a 
good and constantly increasing vantage 
ground for work; for, in both States, it is 
looked to as headquarters for colored teach- 
ers. 

Although the ruaning expense has in- 


creased at a much less rate, yet the cost of 


outfit fur over seventy new boarders is heavy. 
Tents and other temporary quarters have 
been erected, and a large supply of new 
school-room, bed-room, and dining-room fur- 
niture is required. 

For the means of decent living, the stu- 
dents depend upon the institution ; they are 
destitute, and most of them cannot pay in 
cash a half of their small board bill, which 
is ten dollars per month, and the only regular 
charge made. They work out what they 
cannot pay. Much of the work is given out 
at a pecuniary loss, for instruction rather than 
profitable production is made primary. 

The greatly increased tax upon the Indus- 
trial system, by doubling the number of pu- 
pils employed and paid, and the cost of new 
outfit for them, compels an appeal to the 
friends of this school for the best help they 
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can give this year. The avails of the Agri- 
cultural College Land Scrip donated by the 
State will help but little till next year. 

Scholarships of seventy dollars a year for 
three years,—two hundred and ten dollars in 
all—are a desirable and essential aid towards 
giving tuition and all school advantages free 
of charge. 

Nothing is ever asked for a pupil that he 
can earn for himself. This system affords the 
pourest negro youth a chance to work his way, 
and requires the richest to-do his share of 
manual labor; it aims to form good habits 
as well as to impart knowledge. 

One hundred and thirty additional scholar- 
ships are needed in order to educate those now 
in attendance. The question is this: Shall 
these students be remanded back to ignorance 
and degradation, or have an opportunity to 
lift themselves up to manhood and woman- 
hood ? 

Graduates are nearly all employed at fair 
wages in public free schools. One-fourth of 
the number called for cannot be supplied, and 
thousands of children are growing up in ignor- 
ance because teachers cannot be found, 

This Institution depends in large part up- 
on the public ;—upon no sect, for it is unde- 
nominational. Yet it is decidedly Christian in 
its teaching,and expects its graduates will 
become as useful Evangelists as educators. 

Its parent society, the American Mission- 
ary Association of New York, gives it this 
year $2000. Ten times that sum is needed 
to maintain fourteen teachers and one hun- 
dred aud seventy boarding students, and sup- 
ply all the needs of an efficient training 
school. ‘The Boston fire has crippled the re- 
sources of many of the most liberal contribu- 
tors in that city; it is needful therefore to 
make an earnest appeal to other communities 
for aid. 

Contributions should be sent by check to 
J. F. B. Marshall, Treasurer, at Hampton, Va. 

There never was a time when the colored 
race needed friends more than now. Gener- 
al sympathy is exhausted. The tide of en- 
thusiasm which sustained their schools the 
first ten years is fast ebbing. A race cannot 
be Christianized in a decade, or by anything 
but permanent educational forces, one of 
which this Institution aims to become. 

Our duty is to see the negro through—not to 
leave him as he is to-day without a single en- 
dowed institution south of Washington for 
four miilions of ex-slaves. 


2 


“PoLISHED STEEL,” says John Foster, 
“will not shine in the dark. No more can 
reason, however refined or cultivated, shine 
efficaciously, but as it reflects the light of Di- 
vine truth shed from heaven.” 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR, 


Invisible line that bounds the flying year, 

Swiftly and steadily ever drawing near, 

Since the “first day” when in creation’s prime; 

“ Evening and morning” marked the birth of Time, 

How shall we meet thee? How shall we account 

For our vast debts? How cancel the amount 

Of mercies, numberless as stars that lie 

In the white arch that spans the midnight sky ? 

We shrinking stand,—our bankrupt state confess,— 

Remembered waste and guilt our hearts oppress ;— 

Faith lifts the vail, and lo |—afar we see 

The ransom paid on cross-crowned Calvary. 

Lord, bring us nigh! wash all our sins away; 

Fill us with love divine, and keep us day by day. 
YSS. 


permittee 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsian IntTeLLicence.—European advices are to 
the 22d inst. 


Storms anp Fresuers.—Renewed storms had oc- 
curred throughout England, attended with unusu- 
ally heavy rain, and in the north, with snow to the 
depth of a foot, which impeded railway travel. All 
the streams were much raised, and several had over- 
flowed. In the counties of Leicester, Derby and 
Nottingbam, large districts were submerged, and in 
the town of Peterborough, in Northamptonshire, 
many of the residents were compelled to take refuge 
in the upper stories of their dwellings. Windsor 
and Eton, on the Thames, were overflowed. A 
dispatch from Liverpoel on the 20th, said that 449 
persons, including passengers and sailors, bad per- 
ished by marine disasters duriug the previous teu 


days. Heavy land-slips had occurred near Dover, 
and railroad communication between that place and 
London was interrupted. 


In France and Belgium, also, heavy rains had 


caused extensive inundations. In Paris, the quays 
were flooded, and all the traffic in that quarter was 
carried on by boats. In the Assembly, on the 19th, 
& motion of “urgency” was granted on a proposition 
to appropriate 200,000 francs for the relief of suffer- 
ers by tbe inundations. In the city of Ghent in 
Belgium, the water was three feet deep in some 
streets. A violent gale occurred at Naples on the 
19th, doing much damage in the city and to ship- 
ping in the bay. 


Fraxcs.—A motion made in the Assembly, that 
the duties on raw materials should only appear as 4 
memorandum in the budget of 1873, was, after two 
days’ debate, rejected by a vote of 661 to 158. The 
supplies as estimated in the budget presented by the 
Minister of Finance, were voted unanimously. 

The members of the Committee of Thirty, it is 
said, express a great desire to come to an agreement 
with the goveroment, and the monarchists no longer 
insist on confining its action to the relations of the 
Executive and Legislature. The committee are 
said to approve of the theory of a second Chamber, 
but to await the government’s plas before proceed- 
ing to discass the subject in detail. 

The National Assembly adjourned on the 21st for 
the holidays. The bill restoring to the Orleans 
princes their property confiscated in 1852, was 
passed on that day. 

A distinguished member of the Institute, at Rou- 
en, bas been struck from a jury list, because he ac- 
knowledged that he did not believe in the existence 
of God. A demonstration in his favor was made by 
3,000 students in Paris om the 19th inst. 
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Gremany.—The efforts of the government to pre- 
vent or discourage emigration by raising the rates 
of transportation, are said to have caused much dis- 
satisfaction in North Germany, especially as the cost 
of livirg has advanced im consequence of the late 
war, while wages have scarcely increased. Steps 
have been taken for the organization of a German- 
American Colonization Asaociation, the object of 
which is to encourage systematic emigration to this 
country. The association is te be composed of 
farmers and mechanics who desire to emigrate, and 
who, by its constitution, are required to have a capi- 
tal of at least 500 thalers each, and to be under 60 
years of age. It has commenced with 250 mem- 
bers, and its operations are te be extended by 
branches in all parts of Germany. Representatives 
are expected to come to this country shortly, to 
make arrangements for the first colony, which may 
come in the spring. The German government is 
said to be watching the movement with much inter- 
est, feeling that ite future power as a nation depends 
largely on its being able to keep its able bodied 
men at bome. 

The Emperor has granted Bismarck’s request to 
be relieved from the Presidency of the Council of 
Ministers; but, he will retain the position of Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. 


Iraty.—A recent letter from Naples states that an 
extraordinary emigration is commencing from south- 
ern Italy, to both North and South America. Over 
12,000 passports have been issued to persons pro- 
posing to emigrate. For several years there ha 
been a steady stream of emigration, principally from 
Piedmont, to Brazil, Montevideo and Buenos Ayres, 
but now it bas turned partially toward North Amer- 
ica, and the desire has extended to the Roman and 
Neapolitan provinces. Ill-paid labor, oppressive 
taxation, and the inseourity arising from the con- 
tinued existence of brigandage, are assigned as the 
causes. Many of the emigrants are poor, but industri- 
ous, frugal, and temperate in their habits, and fit- 
ted to become useful members of society in their 
new homes. The adoption in Italy of the policy 
of general obligatory military service, gives another 
motive for emigration, there, as in Germany. 


Seratn.—A partial charge has been made in the 
Cabinet, the Ministers of Finance, Public Works and 
Colonies, retiring. One ground of difference is said 
to be the question of slavery in the colonies. Zoril- 
la, the Prime Minister, announced in the Senate on 
the 20th, that a bill will shortly be introduced by 
the government, providing for the abolition of slav- 
ery in Porto Rico. At the same time, be repeated 
the statement previously made, that no reforms will 
be made in the government of Cuba while a single 
insurgent remains on that island 


Concress.—Both Houses adjourned from the 20th 
inst. to the 6th prox. The Senate previously consid- 
ered the French spoliation bill, but without acting 
upon it, and passed House bills extending the time 
for the completion of the Winona and St. Peters 
railroad ; appropropriating $18,700 for the expenses 
of the Texas frontier commission ; and with amend- 
ments, the Deficiency Appropriation bill. A bill to 
allow women to vote and hold office in the Territor- 
ies, was reported adversely fom the Jadiciary Com- 
mittee, to which it had been referred. The House 
passed the Deficiency Appropriation bill; one mak- 
ing provision for determining and marking the line 
between the United States and British territory, 
through the Haro Channel; and one to enable the 
people of the United States to participate in the ln- 
dustrial Exhibition to be held at Vienna in 1873, ap- 
propriating $100,000 for the purpose. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 











THE “NEW” 


WHEELER & WILSON 


SEWING 


MACHINE. 










Peterson & Carpenter, 
GEN'L AGENTS 
PHILADELPHIA, 


And all (ithe and Towns tn Eastern 
Pa., Southern N. 4., Del. and Md. 






FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Ox New York Yuarty Meeting Scoot, 







At Union Springs, on Cayuga Lake. 





The Winter Term opens on the 7th of lst mo. next, | 
and continues fourteen weeks; board and tuition for | 
children of members of New York Yearly Meeting, | 
$68, all others, $73. 

For catalogues and particulars, address E. Coox, 
Ja., Superintendent, at the Institution, or J. J. 
THOMAS, Resident Manager, Union Springs, Cayuga 
Co., . -F. 


KANSAS LANDS. 













Osage Oo., Kansas, 45 miles below Osage City and 
40 miles south of Topeka, on the A., T.& 8. F. R. R., 
where I have settled, with my family, near R. R. 
Flag Station on the land, and will sell to Friends 
needing cheap homes, small farms at cost price and 
on long credit, if desired, that being my object, and 
not profit or speculation. 

Good building stone and stone coal abundant, and 
good water readily obtained. 
Address, JOHN M. WETHERELL, Osage City via To- 
peka, Kansas. 

Barclay, 12th mo, 2d, 1872. 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Marseilles Spreads—from $2.50 to $15.00 ; 
Blankets—all sizes and qualities ; 
Tickings—of every grade; 

Table Linens—from 31c. to $3.50 per yard ; 
Napkins—in great variety, from $1.00 a dozen up ; 
White Flannels—from 25c. to $1.25 per yard; 
Plain and Twilled—Colored and Red flannels ; 
Bureau Covers—all prices ; 

Canton Flannels—from 12}¢. to 45 per yard ; 
Towels and Towelling—in great variety ; 

Bird Eye Linens from auction, 25 and 3c. ; 


STOKES & WOOD. 

























to be found. auietes 
RAILROAD * win" 
RB o W D Buy or Sell 


WRITE TO 










ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


TWEEFTE MONTH 28, 1872. 


|* Songs for Little Ones,”’ 


|“ Poems of Home Life.” 


| in bumble life, well told, and sure to please. 


I lately bought a large tract of superior land in| 


Land rolling prairie. | 


8. W. cor. of Seventh and Arch Sts., Phila. 


N. B.—The newest and best stock of Plain Goods 


HASS 


REVIEW. 


No, 19 
HOME | SONGS for our + Nestlinge, by the author of 
of which nearly 300,000 
copies have been sold, beautifully illustrated. 90 
ets. plain; $1.10 gilt. Post. 12 cts. 

OUR BABY. By Mrs. S. E. Warner. Mrs. Wara- 
er bas endeared herself to thousands by compiling 
Her new and elegant vol- 
ume is full of exquisitely illustrated poems, and will 
be admired by all lovers of children. 180 pp. large 
16mo. $1.50; post, 12c. 

GRETCHEN, the Day-Laborer’s Daughter. By 
Rev. N. Fries. A fresh story of innocence and piety 
Illus- 








trated. 163 pp- 16mo. 80c.; post. 12c. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


Penna. Branch, 1408 CHESTNUT STREET. 





BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


3S. W. COR. TENTH AND CHESTNUT ST& 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Scholarships good in 46 Colleges in the United 
States and Canadas. For particulars call or send 
for Catalogue. 46-6m 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
VASSALBORO’ Maine. 
An English and Classical Boarding and Day 
School for both sexes. Moderate prices, thorough 
training, and good influences. 


Winter term opens Twelfth mo. 3d, 1872. Ad- 
dress the Principal, 
Ricuarp M. Jonga, 
Vassalboro’, 
6-tf Maine. 





OLIVER COGGSHALL. JOSEPH DICKINSON 


LOAN AGENOY. 


Money is in demand bere, at 10 per cent. nett, our 
legal rate of interest, on first-class mortgage secu- 
rity. Richmond, Indiana. 

Correspondence invited. 

COGGSHALL & DICKINSON 


EDWARD H. CLOUD, 


CON VEYANCER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Money carefully invested in Mortgages. 
ancing promptly and neatly done. 


CHARLES W. 
LER 


Convey- 
14.6m 


No. 7. 
WALL 
ST., N.Y. 
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if joa would have your buuses sealadbinty aud | 
evonomically heated, so that you can regulate the} 
tre without going to the cellar, go see 


DANIEL MERSHON’S SONS’ 
PATENT WROUGHT-IRON AIR-TIGHT RUSSIAN | 
RADIATOR HEATER, 
Al thelr NKW STORE NO. 1338 CHESTNUT 8t., 
opposite the United States Mint. 


Mavufacturers avd Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
of Heaters, Ranges, Grates, Slate Mantels, Fire. | 
place Heaters, Caudy Furnaces, Gas Logs, &o. 

Importers of French and English Fire Screens, 
Fenders, Pokers, Tongs, Standards, Andirons, &c. 


PLUMBING, GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
of all descriptions. 

Works NW. cor. 12th and Filbert Sis., 
Philadelphia. - 


ALSERT H. MERSHON. @BORGEK &. MERSHOR. 


Send for book of information. 
33-ly 


JOS. P. REMINCTON, 


PHARMACIS 


None but legally qualified assistants em - 
ployed in compounding prescriptions 

Pure Spices, fresh Herbs, Brushes, Cornbs 
ioiet Requisites | 


\ 


‘\ . 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th und Spring Garden Sts., Phiiuda., 
Having engaged in another occupation, inteads to 
elose out his Entire Stock of 


DRY GOODS 


at 


REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, 


Cor Waleut and Thirteenth Streets : 


PHILAIMRLPHIA 


GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &c. 


Piease give biw a call, as he will sell very cheap. 


OHARLES 0. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualitiss for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 12 6m. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 


4220 Nobie street, Philadelphia. 


REVIEW. 


ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALSSS 5 


TEA ¢ COPEFEE 


Offer at the following 


REDUCED PRIOES. 


aul OOLONG Teas, 700., 80c., 90c. and $1.00 
und. JAPANS, 90c., $i. 00, $1.20 and @1.30 
GREEN TEAS, '800., 90e., $1.00,$1. 20, $1.30, 
wod #1. = per Ib. ROASTED COFFEE, 25, 28, 30 
lb., always fresh and carefully selected. 

“qhOU! D COFFER, perfectly pure, warranted free 


from dandelion, ohickoree or any other drug or mix 
ture whatever. 


FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 


36 cis. per pound, roasted. Five pound packagve 
of Tea or Coffee delivered in any part of the city, 


THE RUSSIAN HEATER ! 


vob 


| ‘ree of charge. 


B® City and Country Grovers and Dealers tw 
Tea will find it to their interest to examine our o- 
stock, and obtain a general list of prices. 12 ly 


JAYNE’S BUILDING, 244 Chestnai St. 


1033 Look! Look! 1033 


WALL PAPERS, FALL STYLES, WALL PAPERS, 
Hung by Good Workmen. 


89,000 PATENT SPRING WINDOW SHADE 
ROLLERS 


in use. No cords or palleys used. 
tations. 
JOHNSTON'S DEPOT, 1033 Spring Garden Street 


below Eleventh Street, Phila. 


Beware of imi- 


Tus subscriber, wishing to be relieved from the 
care of her farm, now offers it for sale. It consists 
of 30 acres of excellent land, with comfortable build 
ings, pleasantly situated on the main road from Ad 
rian to Tecumseh, in the town of Adrian, Mich. It is 
} of a mile from Adrian Friends’ Meeting House, and 
¢ of a mile from Friends’ Semioary at Raisio Valley. 

For further particulars address Mary W. Dean, 
Box 893, Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich., or Wm. P. Mac- 
omber, Little Compton, Newport Co., R. L, 
quire of M. W. Dean, on said farm. 


POR SALB, 
Near Spiceland Academy, Henry Co., Indians, a 
houee of 9 rooms, j acre of lot with fruit and out- 
buildings, $2,000. There are over 200 students at 
this Institution, which affords one of the best oppor- 
tunities for education, and in the midst of a large 
body of Friends. Also a smaller house and } of au 
acre of ground at $800. Apply to 
COGGSHALL & DICKINSON, 

Richmond, Indias. 


8. F, BALDERSTON & SON, 
$02 Spring Garden St, and 516 N. 9th 8t. 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
Wall Papers and Window Shades. 


Our Spring Fixture for Shades to roll without 
—_ is au improvement generally liked. 
6m. 


or ia- 
16-61 


17-6t 


l L™ OF BLIZABETH FRY, by Susacoe Corder. 


American edition $3.00, mailed $3.30. For 
sale by A. LEWIS, 109 N. 10th St. 





